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Wise  Giving? 


Each  time  I address  myself  to  considering  the 
problems  of  how  much  of  our  wealth  we  affluent 
people  should  contribute,  where  we  should  contri- 
bute, and  why  we  should  or  should  not  contribute, 
I find  myself  remembering  a story  I read  about  an 
elderly  woman  — an  unobtrusive,  almost  timid 
sort  — who  astonished  the  office  where  she  worked 
by  receiving,  during  working  hours,  a summons 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  While  she  was 
gone  for  the  interview,  the  office  buzzed  with  cur- 
iosity. What  could  she  possibly  have  done?  But 
when  she  returned  she  marched  tight-lipped,  head 
held  high,  back  to  her  desk  and  resumed  work, 
with  only  the  oblique  comment  that  it  was  none  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  business  if  she  wanted  to  put  more  of 
her  income  into  contributions  than  their  rules  per- 
mitted! 

The  percentage  that  one  chooses  is  indeed  a mat- 
ter of  personal  conscience.  Many  churches  urge 
upon  their  members  the  principle  of  tithing,  a tithe 
being  ordinarily  taken  to  be  ten  percent.  Histori- 
cally, tithing  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  dawning  time  of  Jewish  culture,  when  the  first- 
fruits  of  field  or  flock  were  brought  as  an  offering, 
a token  of  gratitude  for  success,  to  the  Lord.  This 
arrangement  also  proved  convenient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a priest  class,  and  of  course  it  would 
soon  become  not  simply  a free-will  offering  but  a 
duty  the  farmer  or  herdsman  owed  to  the  commun- 
ity. Thus  we  can  anticipate  legalisms  that  develop- 
ed not  only  among  the  Jews  but  also  more  widely, 
as,  for  example,  in  Europe,  both  during  and  after 
the  ascendance  of  Catholicism,  when  definite  taxes 
were  levied  for  the  upkeep  of  parish  churches. 
Quakers,  of  course,  disavowed  all  such  financial 
obligations,  along  with  other  ritualisms,  and  this 
did  not  add  to  their  popularity. 

Although  tithes  or  church  taxes  were  usually  set 
at  ten  percent,  they  were  sometimes  as  much  as 
twenty  to  forty  percent,  a crushing  burden  for  a 
family  with  several  dependents.  However,  in  mo- 
dern times,  tithes  can  be  a way  of  redistributing 
accumulated  wealth  for  those  who  have  excess  in- 
come. This  is  recognized  in  the  federal  income  tax 
structure,  in  which  contributions  to  churches  and 
other  acceptable  non-profit  organizations  may  be 
twenty  percent  or  even,  in  special  cases,  more.  The 
ten  percent  voluntary  offering  or  tithe  seems  a 
good  working  principle  for  one’s  guidance  in  draw- 


ing up  a budget.  Is  it,  however,  mandatory  that 
this  amount  must  be  channeled  exclusively  into 
the  treasury  of  whatever  church  or  religious  com- 
munity one  is  affiliated  with?  Perhaps  the  “Lord’s 
work”  needs  to  be  interpreted  to  include  much  else 
in  our  stewardship  of  Earth’s  goods.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  as  important  to  preserve  for  posterity  a 
marsh  that  would  otherwise  be  turned  into  a build- 
er’s “development”  as  to  carry  on  the  conventional 
pattern  of  activities  the  church  group  has  adopted. 
Priorities  are  not  easily  drawn  up. 

In  these  days  of  direct-mail  solicitations,  we  are 
all  besieged  by  appeals  for  a multitude  of  what 
seem  eminently  worthy  causes.  Where  does  one 
draw  the  line?  If  we  are  to  obey  Jesus’  injunction 
“Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  ...”  (Matthew  5:42), 
we  soon  falter.  Even  a token  response  to  all  the 
appeals  would  bankrupt  most  givers  quickly.  How 
to  comply  with  the  Christian  ethic  amid  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  society  is  a continuing  problem 
that  tugs  at  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  And  re- 
conciling one’s  conduct  also  with  Jesus’  other  in- 
junction “Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  is  doing  ...”  (Matthew  6:3-4)  adds  fur- 
ther to  the  perplexity. 

A partial  solution  that  I have  found  helpful  in 
making  choices  between  competing  causes  is  to 
subscribe  to  the  service  of  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  which  was  set  up  to  aid  those  who  wish  to 
give  intelligently.  This  Bureau  analyzes  the  finan- 
cial statements,  the  aims  and  purposes,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  organizations  of  nation- 
al scope  and  then  issues  to  subscribers  factsheets 
that  are  useful  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agencies.  One  can  feel  few  qualms  about  re- 
fusing to  give  to  an  organization  that  spends  sixty 
percent  of  its  income  on  fund-raising  (as  some  do), 
for  this  means  that  of  every  dollar  one  gives,  only 
forty  cents  reaches  the  intended  recipients. 

To  sum  up,  then,  my  personal  plan  for  giving:  I 
decide  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  percentage 
of  my  annual  income  I will  devote  to  the  so-called 
“charitable”  contributions  — at  least  ten  percent, 
perhaps  more,  as  conscience  guides  (here  I join 
with  the  elderly  office-worker  in  keeping  to  myself 
the  exact  figure).  Looking  at  the  local  Eriends 
Meeting  annual  budget,  I do  some  arithmetic  to 
find  out  what  would  be  my  fair  share  and  make 
that  contribution  early  in  the  year.  During  the  rest 
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Anyone  for  Editing? 

The  Bulletin  is  seeking  a new  editor,  or  perhaps 
several.  In  order  to  carry  out  an  orderly  transfer, 
and  because  it  takes  three  months  to  prepare  an 
issue  according  to  present  practice,  the  Committee 
would  like  our  new  editor(s)  to  come  on  board  for 
training  at  half  salary  May  1,  1978.  In  order  to  give 
us  time  to  come  to  the  best  decision,  we  would  like 
your  application  and  resume  by  the  deadline  of  Jan- 
uary 15th.  Hence,  this  announcement  in  the 
December  issue.  We  hope  to  announce  our  deci- 
sion to  applicants  by  April  15  and  to  publish  it  in 
the  May  Bulletin. 

We  have  asked  Bob  Schutz  to  prepare  job  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  tasks  according  to  the  way  he 
has  seen  them  and  allocated  the  responsibilities. 

The  committee  does  not  insist  that  the  work  be  or- 
ganized by  the  new  editor  as  Bob  has  done  it.  We 
do  recognize  that  the  present  formula  works  well, 
and  ask  every  applicant  to  submit  an  outline  of  the 
way  he  or  she  would  organize  the  work,  together 
with  examples  of  how  this  would  affect  content, 
appearance,  timing,  subscriptions,  etc.  Following 
is  a summary  of  the  work  to  be  done,  approximate 
time  and  skill  requirements,  and  who  now  does  it. 


1 . Subjects  and  Invitations.  Subjects  are  consid- 
ered, solicited,  decided,  and  published  6 to  9 
months  in  advance.  They  come  from  listening  at 
meetings,  reading  in  Friends’  publications,  visiting 
Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  empathizing  with 
individual  Friends,  and  the  editor’s  concerns  for  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Stimulating  letters  of  invitation 
are  carefully  prepared,  Xeroxed,  and  sent  to  20-30 
members  and  attenders  of  three  Yearly  Meetings 
approximately  three  months  before  the  issue  in 
which  manuscripts  will  appear. 

Who:  Editor 

Skills:  Typing,  organizing,  thinking, 

traveling 

Time:  20  days  per  year. 

2.  Editing  manuscripts.  Articles  must  be  gone 
over  for  style,  taste,  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, clarity  of  exposition,  length,  relevance  and 
accuracy.  Two  persons  should  see  each  manuscript 
and  consult,  with  the  editor  taking  final  responsi- 
bility. The  editor  selects,  cuts,  and  fits  to  space 
available  (counting  picas  is  tricky);  writes  letters 
of  rejection  when  necessary.  Assistant  Editor  reads 
Meeting  newsletters  and  prepares  copy  fox  Meeting 
News. 

Who:  Editor  and  Assistant  Editor 

Skills:  English  composition,  typing,  tact 

Time:  Editor  — 30  days  per  year 

Asst.  Editor  — 10  days  per  year 

3.  Copy  editing.  Galleys  must  be  corrected, 
proof  returned,  corrections  corrected  twice.  Assis- 
tant editor  helps  with  this.  As  proof  is  returned,  it 
must  be  fitted  exactly  into  the  space  allotted  by 
means  of  rough  layout  and  paste-up.  Final  paste- 
up by  the  composer  on  the  light  table  must  be 
checked  again,  titles  selected,  size  decided,  and  all 
positioning  decided  and  approved.  Editor  does  all 
rough  paste-up,  decisions,  and  final  checking. 

Who:  Editor  and  Assistant  Editor 

Skills:  Careful  eyes,  editing  symbols 

Time:  Editor  — 18  days  per  year 

Asst.  Editor  — 5 days  per  year 

4.  Printing,  binding.  We  prepare  copy,  help  com- 
poser make  it  camera-ready.  We  hire  printing  and 
binding  done.  Editor  is  responsible  for  finding  the 
shops,  quality  control,  carting  materials  around  be- 
tween small  shops  and  jobbers. 

Who:  Editor 

Skills:  Bargaining,  driving 

Time:  1 5 days  per  year 

5.  Addressing  and  mailing.  We  hire  addressing 
done,  carry  zip-coded  Scriptomatic  cards  to  a ma- 
chine and  operator  and  help  run  them  through;  get 
the  mailbags,  weigh  100  copies,  sort  addressed  cop- 
ies into  correct  bundles  according  to  Post  Office  zip- 
code  rules,  check  addressed  copies  against  our  cards, 
count,  record,  prepare  first  class  and  foreign  en- 
velopes, deal  with  the  post  office,  guard  our  second- 
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class  permit,  publish  ownership  and  management 
statement,  pay  our  deposits  and  bundle  them  off. 
Who:  Editor  and  Subscription  clerk 

Skills:  Arithmetic,  dexterity,  post  office 

regulations 

^ Time:  Editor  — 18  days  per  year 

I Subscription  Clerk  — 5 days  per  year 

I 6.  Subscription  list.  Half  or  more  of  our  sub- 
I scribers  move  every  year,  or  drop  off  and  are  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  or  go  into  or  come  out  of  lim- 
: bo  (a  category  of  retired  subscribers  we  keep  for 
' awhile).  All  individual  subscribers  and  meetings  are 
I sent  reminders  when  their  annual  subscriptions  come 
due.  A receipt  book  is  kept  for  all  moneys  received, 
i Receipts  are  filed  alphabetically  and  numerically 
j (by  date),  and  three  lists  of  subscribers  are  kept 
I current:  alphabetical,  by  month  or  Meeting,  and 
j by  zip  code. 

Who:  Editor  and  Subscription  Clerk 

(A  Managing  Editor  would  do  it  all 
and  take  care  of  advertising  as  well) 
Skills:  Clerical 

Time:  Editor  — 10  days  per  year;  Sub- 

scription Clerk  — 75  days  per  year 
7.  Accounting.  We  keep  a simple  set  of  double- 
entry accounts,  pay  salaries,  rent  and  other  bills, 
prepare  a budget  and  stay  within  it,  acknowledge 
large  gifts,  ask  for  our  subsidies  and  return  our  pay- 
j roll  taxes  to  The  Source. 

Who:  Editor 

j Skills:  Bookkeeping  now;  it’s  all  set  up 

i Time:  15  days  per  year 

For  these  tasks  and  this  time,  the  salaries  offered 
total  $400.00  per  month,  divided  among  the  cur- 
I rent  crew  as  follows:  Editor  - $350.00;  Assistant 
j Editor  - $0;  Subscription  Clerk  - $50.00.  The 
Committee  realizes  this  is  a work  of  almost  pure 
love  and  devotion,  and  hopes  applicants  are  pre- 
ipared  to  be  lovers  and  devoters.  The  Committee 
j also  hopes  that  Friends  will  save  this  announcement 
l and  read  it  again  at  PYM  budget  time. 

j Ron  Steelman 

I Clerk,  Bulletin  Committee 

1 

I 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking  — Visitation 

If  your  MM  would  like  personal  impressions  of 
sthe  first  NCP  Regional  Conference  (September  23- 
25)  at  Ben  Lomond  involving  Brethren,  Mennonites, 
and  Quakers  of  both  CYM  and  PYM,  plus  a recap 
of  where  we  go  from  here,  please  contact  Van 
Ernst  (4  Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco,  94118)  or 
Ann  Friend  (3916  Inglewood  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  90066). 

We  will  arrange  to  have  two  or  three  conference 
participants  visit  you  at  your  convenience. 

Van  Ernst 
for  NCP,  PYM 


UNTOUCHED 

I ought  to  know  better.  There  is  no  way  to  get 
us  to  discuss  our  stinginess,  if  such  there  be,  in  the 
public  prints.  Those  who  won’t  give  (and  won’t 
let  their  Meetings  give)  won’t  write.  Those  who 
give  generously  write  with  great  reluctance,  but 
these  are  the  souls  who,  even  if  they  knew,  would 
not  mention  the  penuriousness  of  others.  We  are 
left  with  a firm  cover  over  this  ocean  of  darkness  . 
in  Friends. 

We  know  we  are  middle  to  upper  middle  class; 
that  if  we  gave  as  much  to  our  Meetings  as  others 
do  to  their  churches  we  could  hire  ministers,  Sun- 
day-school superintendents,  choir  directors,  and 
line  the  meeting  house  with  gold  leaf;  that  if  we 
tithed  we  could  support  a mission  effort  that  would 
make  the  others  in  the  field  look  small;  that  since 
we  do  none  of  these  things,  and  make  principled 
objection  to  them,  we  must  be  giving  tremendous 
amounts  to  other  charities  - or  else  we  “save”  more 
than  others  in  our  tight-fistedness.  Some  of  us  even 
in  our  ignorance  cringe  to  see  a PYM  meeting  strug- 
gling to  spend  $100,000  of  a bequest  for  a new 
meeting  house  (the  one  they  have  is  just  fine)  — in 
the  face  of  need  in  the  world  and  without  touching 
a cent  in  their  own  pockets! 

Yearly  Meeting  Friends  may  wish  to  know  that 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  gives  token  amounts 
($200  each)  to  FCNL  since  1953  and  to  AFSC 
since  1970;  that  the  quota  in  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  averages  $24.40  per  member,  and  that  New 
York  gives  $4,000  per  year  to  Oakwood  School, 
$6,500  to  Friends  General  Conference,  $7,000  to 
Friends  United  Meeting,  $2,500  to  Friends  World 
Committee,  and  spends  $86,500  on  Sessions,  Ser- 
vices, and  Committees,  63%  of  which  goes  to  salar- 
ies. 

In  the  absence  of  a spate  of  challenging,  guilt- 
producing  articles  on  contributions,  we  have  room 
for  a potpourri  of  interesting  unsolicited  short  ar- 
ticles and  announcements,  even  having  to  expand 
our  pages  (again!)  to  accommodate  left-overs  of  the 
politics  issue  that  so  crowded  us  last  month.  A sil- 
ver lining  in  the  grubbiest  subject. 

RS 


NEW  YEAR,  NEW  SUBJECTS 


January  — 

The  Peculiar  People 

March  — 

Members,  Attenders,  Exes 

April  — 

The  Discipline 

May  — 

Friends  Economic  Concerns 

June  — 

Outreach,  Ecumenism,  Evangelism, 
Quietude 

July  — 

Community 

Write  if  you  feel  moved.  Let  me  know. 

RS 
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PYM  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  contribution  budget  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was,  for  many  years  prior  to  this  one,  prepared 
and  approved  as  a matter  of  routine.  The  meeting’s 
thoughts  on  this  had  become  stratified.  What  was 
done  last  year  was  usually  the  pattern  for  the  cur- 
ent  year.  The  1977  discussion  of  a contribution 
for  John  Woolman  School  precipitated  the  thought 
that  the  meeting  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  ap- 
proving this  part  of  the  budget  as  a matter  of  rote 
without  real  consensus. 

At  least  two  considerations  are  important.  What 
procedure  should  be  used  to  see  that  the  meetings 
think  about  PYM  contributions?  What  policy 
should  govern  the  contributions? 

First,  procedure:  The  PYM  procedure  should 
permit  discussion  of  whether  the  items  of  the  pre- 
vious year’s  contributions  budget  should  be  con- 
tinued and  whether  new  items  should  be  added. 
This  discussion  should  lead  to  consensus  as  to  why 
the  yearly  meeting  should  be  making  any  contribu- 
tion to  any  activity  of  Friends.  The  “why”  is  cri- 
tical. Inclusion  of  an  item  in  the  yearly  meeting 
budget  means  that  each  monthly  meeting  needs  to 
raise  a proportionate  share  of  this  cost,  a propor- 
tion based  on  the  number  of  members  (and  regu- 
lar attenders,  perhaps,  whom  the  meeting  keeps  on 
its  rolls  as  being  subject  to  the  yearly  meeting’s 
annual  charge.) 

These  questions  warrant  the  holding  of  a sched- 
uled open  meeting  of  the  PYM  Finance  Committee 
on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  PYM  annual  gather- 
ing. Advance  notice  of  it  should  be  given  in  the 
Bulletin's  information  on  the  yearly  meeting.  This 
notice  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  monthly  meetings  before  the  year- 
ly gathering  so  that  a consensus  can  develop.  The 
Finance  Committee  meeting  would  thus  have  the 
benefit  of  the  thinking  of  those  who  do  not  attend 
the  annual  gathering  and  of  those  who  are  busy  at 
other  PYM  functions  when  the  meeting  occurs. 

The  contributions  discussions  could  cover  sever- 
al areas.  How  much  should  be  the  total  charge  per 
person  on  the  rolls?  Should  the  PYM  Friends  meet 
a particular  contribution  need  by  imposing  an  al- 
located charge  per  each  person  on  the  rolls  of  the 
monthly  meetings?  Should  the  meetings  merely 
give  moral  support  to  a contribution  request  of  the 
body  or  institution  that  deserves  financial  support 
from  PYM  members  as  a group,  as  by  maintaining 
a specific  PYM  fund  into  which  any  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  monthly  meetings  and  individuals 
could  be  made  with  the  encouragement  of  PYM? 
Should  PYM  do  no  more  than  let  the  institution  or 
body  use  the  term  “Friends”  in  its  solicitations  for 
contributions. 

The  committee  meeting  could  reach  a consensus 


on  questions  such  as:  How  high  should  be  the  to- 
tal sum  of  all  contributions  to  be  allocated?  How 
should  the  total  available  be  distributed?  Can  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  Friends’  body  or  institu- 
tion be  raised  without  any  significant  contribution 
allocated  through  this  budget? 

Second,  policies:  There  is  certain  to  be  a wide 
range  of  thoughts  from  which  a consensus  can  de- 
velop. What  costs  should  be  so  allocated  that  a con- 
tribution shall  be  made  for  every  person  on  the 
rolls  as  a Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friend? 

Should  the  costs  of  the  structure  of  PYM  be  met 
by  such  minimum  allocated  contributions?  Should 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  annual  gathering  of  PYM  be 
so  met?  Should  PYM  Friends  so  meet  the  cost  of 
making  the  PYM  Friends’  collective  conscience 
heard  in  the  less  formal  structure  of  society? 

Should  all  PYMers  help  develop  or  keep  alive  par- 
ticular institutions  that  properly  bear  the  Friend 
label?  Or  an  institution  with  a label  of  “Friends” 
because  of  action  at  a monthly,  quarterly,  national 
or  world  basis?  Should  we  confirm  that  PYM  has 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution? 

Should  PYM  confirm  that  its  membership  is  partic- 
ularly happy  about  something  the  institution  did 
this  year?  Should  we  act  to  show  that  PYM  feels 
that  the  institution  has  ceased  to  have  its  former 
significance?  Or  its  former  significance  to  the  con- 
tribution values  of  PYM? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  allocate  — and 
thus  require  the  monthly  meeting  to  raise  its  share 
of  — the  cost  of  structure.  This  includes,  I believe, 
travel  costs  for  representatives  to  the  annual  gath- 
ering of  PYM  and  for  those  others  who  do  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  keeping  the  structure  functioning 
(committee  clerks,  arrangements  personnel,  yearly 
meeting  clerks,  etc.).  It  also  includes,  I firmly  be- 
lieve, the  expense  of  appropriate  PYM  participa- 
tion in  the  national  and  international  structure  of 
Friends.  This  involves  the  bringing  to  PYM  and  to 
PYM  monthly  meetings  Friends  of  international 
stature  who  are  traveling  in  the  ministry.  It  in- 
volves sending  “seasoned”  PYM’ers  to  the  meetings 
where  interchange  of  thoughts,  questions  and  ex- 
periences are  maintaining  and  refining  the  unique 
continuing  character  to  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  By  “seasoned,”  I mean  persons  who  go  to 
such  meetings  to  work,  who  can  bring  the  essence 
of  PYM  thinking  to  these  meetings,  who  can  see 
the  unique  contributions  being  made  to  the  essence 
of  the  Friendly  thinking  by  those  in  the  other 
groups  within  the  Religious  Society,  and  who  can 
return  and  spread  among  PYM’ers  the  thoughts 
that  are  unifying  and  developing  in  the  Religious 
Society  as  a whole. 

There  may  be  some  desire  to  help  others  attend 
such  meetings,  as  because  the  Friend  is  young  or 
new  to  Friends  or  deserving  and  it  would  be  good 
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for  him  or  her  if  she  or  he  could  absorb  some  of 
the  international  character  of  the  Religious  Society. 
Such  travel  cannot  be  justified  as  necessary  to  main- 
tenance of  structure,  but  only  on  some  reason  of 
less  priority. 

I would  also  give  high  priority  to  FCL  and  FCNL. 
A religious  society  has  the  right,  in  my  view  of  con- 
stitutional and  natural  law,  and  the  duty  to  speak 
out  effectively  as  a voice  that  bears  the  conscience 
of  society.  The  religious  society  needs  to  amplify 
what  it  hears.  It  needs  to  be  heard  by  government- 
al institutions  that  are  listening  too  intently  to  the 
voices  of  those  who  find  politics  to  be  the  practice 
by  which  selfish  groups,  or  even  selfish  individuals, 
get  the  use  of  the  force  of  society  as  a whole  to 
help  the  pleader  get  a greater  share  of  the  product 
of  society  than  he,  she,  it  or  they  deserve  by  the 
work  (including  the  accumulation  of  work  that 
constitutes  capital)  that  he,  she,  it  or  they  contri- 
bute. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  PYM  contributions 
spectrum  that  I see,  lies  the  AFSC.  It  is  able  to 
raise  money  itself.  It  has  a large  constituency 
among  persons  who  have  some  feelings  like  those 
of  many  Friends.  I think  that  its  activities  should 
be  reviewed  each  year,  as  should  the  activities  of  all 
other  institutions  and  bodies  to  whom  PYM  makes 
contributions.  The  AFSC  review  should  be  to  see 
simply  whether  it  is  an  institution  by  which  Friends 
are  witnessing  in  a sufficiently  peculiar  way  of 
Friends  or  if  it  is  merely  another  do-good  agency 
that  uses  the  name  “Friends”  in  its  title  so  as  to 
make  it  easier  for  it  to  raise  money  for  the  run  of 
the  mill  social  good  as  defined  by  Friends  and 
many  non-Friends. 

The  issue  of  how  much  is  also  important.  For 
structure,  we  probably  should  budget  what  is  nec- 
essary to  do  what  PYM  decides  is  to  be  done.  For 
FCL,  we  probably  should  contribute  what  we,  as 
monthly  meetings,  can  afford  so  long  as  this  con- 
tribution is  not  a large  fraction  of  the  total  PYM 
budget.  Other  amounts  would  be  determined  by 
appropriate  considerations;  some  might  simply  ex- 
press the  PYM’s  pleasure  at  seeing  that  something 
unusual  has  been  done,  its  approval  of  what  is 
being  done,  or  its  boredom  or  its  disapproval. 

fochard  Ernst 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


PYM  FINANCE  COMM.  REQUEST 

Each  Meeting  of  PYM  should  now  have  received 
a mailing  from  Finance  Committee  that  asks 
Friends  to  consider  two  important  questions: 

1.  Should  we  change  the  method  of  figuring  the 
Quota  by  which  Monthly  Meetings  provide 
funds  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting? 


2.  Should  PYM  alter  its  budgeting  practice  to 
eliminate  or  control  contributions  to  other 
Friends’  organizations? 

Background  materials  and  a questionnaire  for  each 
Meeting  were  also  included. 

It  was  evident  at  Yearly  Meeting  that  there  are 
differing  points  of  view  regarding  contributions 
to  other  Friends’  organizations.  Therefore, 

Finance  Committee  needs  the  thinking  and  gui- 
dance of  Monthly  Meetings  on  this  issue  as  well  as 
on  the  question  of  possible  changes  in  figuring  the 
Quota  (or  as  our  Clerk  Lowell  Tozer  renamed  it, 
our  responsibility)  by  which  Monthly  Meetings 
provide  funds  for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Finance  Committee  reminds  Meetings  that  it 
needs  their  responses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by 
the  latest,  February  1,  1978.  Individuals  who 
wish  to  are  encouraged  also  to  write  their  views 
directly  to  the  committee  c/o  Virginia  Croninger, 
Clerk,  John  Woolman  School,  12585  Jones  Bar 
Rd.,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 

THANK  YOU,  FRIENDS 

On  behalf  of  the  young  Quaker  Student  from 
Kenya  who  is  currently  attending  Dominican  Col- 
lege, and  Margaret  Rumsey  of  the  United  Society 
of  Friends  Women,  I wish  to  thank  the  YM  Friends 
at  Chico  who  responded  so  generously  to  the  call 
for  scholarship  assistance. 

The  United  Society  of  Friends  Women,  which 
gives  grants  to  fifteen  or  more  such  students  every 
year,  found  itself  unable  to  do  so  from  September 
through  December  31st  because  of  financial  cut- 
backs. 

To  Marin  M.M.  goes  special  thanks  for  volunteer- 
ing to  handle  the  funds  and  the  nitty  gritties  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

Peace  through  ecumenical  sharing. 

Van  Ernst 
San  Francisco  Meeting 

DOROTHY  PHILLIPS  ROBINSON 

June  27,  1890  to  July  15,  1977 

Dorothy  Phillips  Robinson  died  at  the  age  of  87  in 
Prescott,  Arizona.  She  was  a graduate  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  had  taught  school  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  was  active  many  years  in  Girl  Scouting. 
Wife  of  Alex  Robinson,  Dorothy  was  a person  of 
loving  and  generous  spirit  who  held  Claremont 
Meeting  much  at  heart.  As  a member  ever  since 
the  building  of  our  Meetinghouse,  through  the 
years  while  she  lived  in  Claremont,  she  was  faith- 
ful and  helpful  in  all  respects  — a true  Friend,  and 
friend  to  us  all. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  for  the  many  years  when 
she  enriched  our  Meeting  by  her  very  presence. 
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STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS  ! 

Any  satisfaction  we  might  take  from  our  long  his- 
tory at  peace-making,  from  our  commitment  (a 
PYM  delegate  is  about  to  be  sentenced  for  civil  dis- 
obedience), or  from  our  penetrating  insights  pales 
beside  the  magnitude  of  our  common  task  as  we 
glimpsed  it  in  this  regional  conference  called 
Call  to  Peacemaking,  held  with  1 5 delegates  each 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  California  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites  at 
Ben  Lomond  September  23-25,  1977. 

We  were  introduced  to  our  task  Friday  night  in 
a key-note  address  by  Norval  Hadley,  Superinten- 
dent of  North  West  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  Norval  admitted  that  he  was  a latecomer 
to  the  Peace  Testimony.  Only  three  or  four  years 
ago  did  he  begin  to  pay  it  much  attention,  but  then 
the  conviction  grew  in  him  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
really  made  Him  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  all 
who  followed  Him  must  be  Peacemakers:  hence, 
the  “New  Call  to  Peacemaking,”  both  a book  and 
a movement.  Coincidentally,  it  seems  to  Norval 
that  the  social  climate  and  the  juncture  in  history 
are  just  right  and  unique  to  allow  the  seed  to  take 
root  in  fertile  ground.  Having  just  lost  the  Vietnam 
war  and  now  facing  the  most  awesome  weapons 
ever  developed,  the  greatest  “Christian”  nation  on 
earth  may  be  ready  to  make  peace.  His  very  new- 
ness in  the  peace  effort  may  make  Norval  more 
effective  because  more  sensitive  to  the  moods  and 
needs  of  most  Americans  than  are  the  old-timers. 
This,  and  his  outlook  toward  evangelism  convince 
him  that  the  correct  approach  toward  mainline 
America  is  with  the  Biblical  basis  of  the  peace  test- 
imony. If  we  can  convince  fellow  Americans  that 
being  Christian  means  we  must  be  peacemakers, 
then  we  may  be  able  to  make  peace,  indeed. 

Norval  Hadley  shoots  high.  He  told  us  he  had  re- 
cently pushed  his  revelation  at  a large  ecumenical 
congress,  the  leadership  of  which,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, decided  not  to  include  it  on  the  agenda. 
Disappointed,  of  course,  but  not  discouraged,  he 
decided  to  return  to  the  traditional  Peace  Churches 
and  to  re-approach  ecumenism  from  this  narrow, 
but  hopefully  stronger  base.  Hence  the  book, 

“New  Call  to  Peacemaking,”  the  13  regional  con- 
ferences, delegated  as  ours  was,  held  this  fall,  an- 
other group  of  regional  conferences  to  be  held 
next  spring,  larger,  and  then  delegated  from  con- 
gregations of  the  four  denominations,  and  a culmi- 
nating Fall  1978  nationwide  conference  to  be  held 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  turn-down  at  the  ecumenical  congress  is  one 
indicator  of  the  size  of  our  task,  of  course,  and  al- 
though we  might  have  predicted  that,  most  of  the 
PYM  delegation  were  unprepared,  I judge,  for  the 
revelations  that  followed  on  the  state  of  peace  in 


the  three  other  denominations.  First  the  book. 
Norval  wound  up  his  key-noter  with  a number  of 
criticisms  he  had  received,  a “healthy”  number,  he 
said,  and  answered  four  out  of  five  with  ease.  How- 
ever, the  fifth,  a paper  from  NPYM’s  Ben  Richmond 
entitled  “No  Ticky-Tacky  Politics”  gave  him  pause. 
(Read  it  for  yourself  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.) 
Norval  is  not  sure  we  are  being  radical  enough  in 
following  Christ’s  call  to  Peacemaking. 

If  a lack  of  sureness  in  the  leadership  is  a further 
indication  of  the  size  of  our  task,  the  lack  of  accep- 
tance in  the  followership  outlines  that  task  clearly 
as  enormous.  Half  of  the  Mennonite  delegation  fail- 
ed to  arrive  and  were  substituted  for  at  the  last  min- 
ute by  students  from  the  Fresno  seminary  who  came 
with  their  mentor,  A.J.  Klassen,  a most  engaging 
and  thoughtful  theologian.  The  CYM  Superinten- 
dent, Keith  Sarver,  told  us  that  early  Friends  would 
fail  to  recognize  California  Friends  as  any  offspring 
of  theirs,  so  far  had  they  drifted  and  become  iden- 
tified with  mainline  America.  They  have  a good 
written  Peace  Testimony  in  their  Discipline,  quite 
similar  to  ours,  but  so  little  do  they  believe  in  and 
act  upon  it  that  a few  years  ago  this  denomination 
severed  all  official  connection  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  with  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation.  One  obstacle  to  peace- 
making among  these  Friends  is  their  ministers,  all 
of  whom  come  from  other  denominations,  and  of 
whom  these  Friends  ask  only  that  they  not  oppose 
the  Peace  Testimony.  The  Brethren  seem  to  be 
split  into  several  camps,  some  of  which  espouse  an 
Anabaptist  interpretation  of  the  two  worlds  in 
which  we  live,  one  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  the  mundane  one  wherein  war  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  approved.  Eighty  percent  of 
Brethren  go  to  war-.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
worlds  reconciles  their  actions  with  their  belief  in 
a peaceful  (spiritual)  kingdom.  This  casuistry  is 
traced  directly  to  Jesus’  reported  statement  that 
“My  kingship  is  not  of  this  world;  if  my  kingship 
were  of  this  world,  my  servants  would  fight  that  I 
might  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Jews.”  (John  18: 
36)  The  Mennonites  among  us  are  also  unsure  of 
the  theology  of  peace,  on  this  ground.  One  of  the 
students  told  me  he  still  had  reservations  at  the  end 
of  the  conference. 

On  the  final  morning,  when  delegates  were  bask- 
ing in  an  aura  of  love  and  “little  things  to  do,”  a 
PYM  Jeremiah  got  up  and  reminded  us  again  of 
“Ticky-Tacky  Politics,”  saying  that  we  could  not 
defend  a violent  life-style  by  non-violent  means, 
and  that  so  far  we  have  refused  to  wrestle  with  our 
standard  of  living  at  this  conference,  a subject  pre- 
cedent to  the  question  of  defense,  and  one  that 
makes  that  question  so  difficult. 

We  will  look  forward  to  the  next  conference  with 
hope  that  newcomers  to  the  task  of  Peacemaking 
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No  More  Ticky-Tacky  Politics 

The  booklet,  Call  to  Peacemaking,  lays  a 
solid  foundation  for  a dramatic  movement  within 
the  historic  peace  churches  but  then  proceeds  to 
build  a ticky-tacky  house  upon  it.  We  don’t  need 
to  go  where  the  discussion  in  the  booklet  seems  to 
lead:  into  the  politics  of  kind-hearted  reformism 
with  a touch  of  the  old.  “pacifist  witness”  thrown 
in  like  decoupage,  or  old  lace.  This  may  sound 
strange  coming  from  an  “activist”  Friend  in  a Hick- 
site  Yearly  Meeting,  but  if  I have  understood  the 
background  materials  aright  we  should  be  talking, 
not  about  the  role  of  NGOs  at  the  U.N.  or  more 
effective  advertising  campaigns,  but  a new  evangel- 
ical movement  that  starts  with  us  and  hopes  to  tear 
down  the  pillars  of  the  world.  I’m  not  taking  about 
about  altar-rail  salvation,  but  evangelism  of  the  pow- 
er and  type  that  brought  forth  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment on  the  continent  and  ignited  the  Quaker  ex- 
plosion more  than  300  years  ago.  I am  convinced 
that  the  same  power  and  vision  that  belongs  to  our 
historic  roots  is  still  available  today,  and  though  it 
will  be  clothed  differently  for  our  times,  it  is  still 
the  place  for  us  to  stand.  I believe  that  the  basis 
of  this  kind  of  movement  is  presented  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  our  booklet,  but  then  is  tragically 
ignored  as  other  authors  attempt  to  develop  the 
“practical”  aspects  of  peacemaking. 

First  comes  the  recognition  in  Arthur  Robert’s 
essay  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  have  found  in 
the  living  person  of  Jesus  the  personal  power  to 
act  rightfully  in  the  world  (each  a “new  creature  in 
Christ”),  and  that  we  are  drawn  by  our  common 
acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  into  a commun- 
ity that  witnesses  for  God  in  the  world. 

Next,  Hatfield  clarifies  that  while  the  relation- 
ship of  this  community  to  governmental  authority 
is  based  on  respect  for  its  role  in  controlling  evil, 
our  primary  duty  is  to  remain  a faithful  and  pro- 
phetic voice,  proclaiming  God’s  requirements  of 
justice  and  peace.  As  disciples  of  Jesus  we  take  the 
way  of  the  cross,  which  means  adopting  the  strate- 
gy of  overcoming  evil  with  good  and  accepting  suf- 
fering on  ourselves.  The  powers  of  the  world,  being 
essentially  demonic  in  nature,  cannot  tolerate  this, 
so  we  must  expect  repudiation  and  retaliation. 
Nevertheless,  our  rule  remains  love. 

Ultimately,  our  allegiance  to  God’s  Kingdom  and 
this  way  of  leadership  through  servanthood  rests 
upon  what  Canby  Jones  calls  “radical  trust  in  God’s 


will  be  able  to  convince  Jesuitical  Christians  of  our 
duty,  and  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mainline 
America  in  a way  that  has  seemed  hitherto  impossi- 


power  to  deliver  and  save.”  In  other  words,  this 
way,  the  Quaker  way,  or  the  Anabaptist  way,  just 
won’t  work  if  God  is  dead.  It  is  His  power  to  inter- 
vene in  history  for  justice  and  peace  that  we  are 
turning  to  in  recognizing  that  the  institutions  of 
political,  religious  and  even  economic  power  are 
not  solutions  to  the  world’s  problems  but  are  in 
fact  temptations  of  the  devil. 

From  all  this  comes  the  theological  statement: 
Jesus,  in  his  priestly  office,  has  given  us  power  over 
sin;  He  is  our  living  prophet  speaking  to  us  for  our 
edification;  Christ  is  King,  drawing  us  into  an  obed- 
ient community;  by  the  cross  He  shows  us  the  ethic 
of  servanthood;  because  we  do  hear  and  feel  His 
power  among  us,  we  know  God  to  be  the  God  of 
the  living,  with  power  to  act  in  history  for  justice 
and  peace. 

When  George  Fox  said,  in  refusing  an  army  com- 
mission (which  consequently  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment), “I  live  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power 
that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  war,”  isn’t  this 
what  he  was  talking  about?  Oughtn’t  we  to  search 
out  some  of  the  practical  implications  for  our  time? 

The  first  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  issue  a new  call 
to  peacemaking,  our  lives  must  evince  this  power 
and  the  church  must  again  be  brought  under  the 
Gospel  order.  This  means  that  our  worship  togeth- 
er must  be  new  covenant  worship  (Heb.  8:6-13  & 

I Cor  14:26-33)  in  which  the  first  task  is  to  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  law  inscribed  on  our  hearts 
by  our  one  present  minister,  Jesus.  Two  things  will 
result:  1)  Released  from  the  distraction  of  human 
institutions  and  human  instruction  we  will  know, 
by  experience,  whether  or  not  God  is  a present 
power  in  the  world.  This  is  the  significance  of  un- 
programmed worship.  The  knowledge  it  brings  is 
the  absolute  prerequisite  for  peacemaking,  as  I will 
discuss  at  the  end.  2)  The  direct,  unmediated 
teaching  of  Christ  will  draw  the  body  into  unified 
action.  What  else  is  the  purpose  of  our  Monthly 
Meetings  for  business?  The  church  is  the  body  of 
all  believers,  listening  to  the  leadings  of  their  Lord, 
laboring  with  each  other  in  earnest  love,  discover- 
ing the  Truth.  Paul  never  ceases  to  remind  us  of 
this,  as  in  Eph.  4:3,  “preserve  the  unity  which  has 
the  Spirit  as  its  origin.”  The  church  becomes  a col- 
ony of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  if  it  takes  ser- 
iously this  hearing  and  obeying  relationship  to 
Christ. 

The  second  implication  is  that,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  church  (here  I am  not  talking  about  those 
few  whose  special  callings  take  them  into  govern- 
mental service  or  work  with  FCNL),  our  peacemak- 
ing work  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  UN  or 
political  institutions  of  any  kind.  Rather  we  will 
find  that  we  must  follow  our  Lord  into  lives  of 
direct  identity  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  (Matt 
25:31-46).  This  will  mean  at  least  these  four 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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(Ticky-Tacky:  Continued  from  page  47) 

things:  1 ) Having  the  plight  of  hungry  people 
around  the  world  revealed  to  us  and  recognizing 
that  war  originates  in  our  greed  and  envy  (James 
4)  we  will  join  with  John  Woolman  and  “look  upon 
our  treasures,  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  and  our 
garments,  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  possessions.”  For  most 
of  us  this  will  mean  a reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  energy,  resources,  even  protein,  not  out  of  an 
attitude  of  charity  or  “sharing”  but  in  response  to 
the  call  to  justice.  The  world  can  support  a stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  at  about  $1800  (US)  per  person 
per  year.  We  can  live  justly  if  we  support  each 
other,  and  bear  with  each  other,  as  the  first  Christian 
communities  did  (Acts  2:44-47  & Phil.  4:15-20), 
and  as  we  have  in  the  early  days  of  our  own  his- 
tory. Doesn’t  this  begin  to  open  up  whole  new 
vistas  for  church  life?  2)  We  will  refuse  to  pay 
Federal  taxes.  Even  money  is  the  Lord’s,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  We  will  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  all  that  God  has  entrust- 
ed to  us,  seeing  that  it  will  not  be  used  for  the  pre- 
paration for  war,  instruments  of  torture,  or  institu- 
ting unfair  trade  practices  (which  is  the  relevance 
of  the  New  International  Economic  Order  discus- 
sion at  the  U.N.).  3)  We  will  respond  to  need  when 
we  see  it,  lending  money,  offering  housing,  food, 
clothing.  4)  We  will  not  cooperate  with  the  draft 
or  any  other  personal  involvement  in  militarism. 
What  I am  saying  is  that  the  demands  of  righteous- 
ness are  personal,  and  peacemaking  has  to  do  with 
direct,  personal  relationships.  This  is  because  the 
encounter  with  the  living  God  strips  away  all  ab- 
straction and  leaves  us  to  deal  with  one  another 
and  our  environment,  “face  to  face.”  We  will  have 
to  be  serious  about  being  a suffering  community, 
for  this  is  the  power  of  the  cross  to  manifest  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth. 

The  third  implication  is  that  we  will  evangelize. 
Again,  this  is  not  human  instruction,  but  being  used 
by  the  Spirit  to  prophesy  the  good  news  that  Jesus 
has  come  to  teach  his  people  himself.  Jesus  is  pre- 
sent in  all  his  offices:  prophet,  priest,  bishop,  and 
King.  Furthermore,  His  Kingdom  has  been  esta- 
blished among  us.  This  is  good  news  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  (Luke  4:8-19),  because  it  means  the 
inward  peace  of  salvation  from  sin  to  life  everlast- 
ing, but  also  the  loving  support  of  the  sharing  com- 
munity here  and  now.  It  means  a true  alternative 
to  the  competitiveness,  greed,  and  cynicism  of  the 
world. 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  must  indeed  be 
the  call  to  join  again  the  Lamb’s  War,  as  Canby 
Jones  suggested.  That  war  is  fought  with  spiritual 
weapons  and  its  chief  enemy  is  fear.  My  fear  is 
only  overcome  when  I have  truly  experieneed 
the  living  power  of  God  to  act  in  history  (Tim. 


Violent  Pacifists? 

The  I.R.S.  has  a lien  against  my  home  because 
I have  scruples  about  voluntarily  paying  the  taxes 
assessed  for  the  mass  production  of  devices  of  mass 
destruction.  My  refusal  to  pay  the  lawfully  assessed 
tax  is  a symbolic  protest  against  a “peace”  achieved 
by  holding  populations  hostage.  The  protest  pre- 
supposes that  there  are  proven  alternatives  for  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

In  taking  this  stand,  do  I qualify  as  a pacifist? 

The  cultural  definition  of  a pacifist  is  one  who  has 
a personal  commitment  to  do  no  violence  no  mat- 
ter how  provoking  the  situation.  Given  this  defini- 
tion, one’s  pacifism  is  tested  by  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence one  would  sustain  either  to  oneself  or  to  an- 
other before  one  would  be  provoked  to  respond 
with  violence.  Since  I would  not  care  to  predict 
how  I would  do  in  such  a test,  I must  either  regard 
myself  as  a non-pacifist  or  redefine  the  term  so  that 
I can  be  included. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  disparage  the  good  intent 
or  the  usefulness  of  a personal  commitment  to  to- 
tal non-violence,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  this  is 
too  narrow  a cage  to  contain  pacifism. 

Let  us  rather  define  pacifism  as  a quest  for  the 
non-violent  means  of  resolving  the  conflicts  of  in- 
terest that  result  from  the  interaction  of  human 
beings  with  human  beings. 

With  such  a definition,  the  vote  becomes  a paci- 
fist institution.  And  our  whole  system  of  courts 
becomes  an  exercise  in  pacifism.  The  Constitution 
that  has  kept  the  peace  between  the  states  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Civil  War)  for  200  years  is  a paci- 
fist document.  The  Common  Market  that  makes 
defenses  unnecessary  between  participating  coun- 
tries is  a-pacifistic  arrangement. 

If  we  hold  that  war  is  caused  not  by  human  per- 
versity but  rather  by  our  failure  to  push  civiliza- 
tion to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  role  of  the  paci- 
fist would  be  to  bring  civilization  to  the  interna- 
tional level  and  would  be  tested  for  its  relevance 

to  this  end.  (Continued  on  page  49) 


1:7).  What  other  answer  is  there,  finally,  to  our 
most  common  challenge,  “but  if  we  disarm,  the 
Russians  (etc.)  will  overrun  us”?  The  answer  can 
only  be  that  “we  are  members  of  this  island  of 
God’s  Kingdom,  and  no  human  power  can  destroy 
us,  for  His  arm  defends  us.”  What  power  do  we 
have,  in  the  end,  but  faithful  obedience  to  the  mys- 
terious movings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  lives  of 
faithful  non-cooperation  with  the  demonic  powers 
and  principalities  of  the  world? 

Ben  Richmond 
Multnomah  Meeting 
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The  Newt  in  the  Meeting  House 

The  little  fellow  was  about  three  inches  long  and 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  He  was  crowded 
against  the  wall  in  Meeting’s  lobby  and  vigorously 
opposed  my  efforts  to  urge  him  out  of  the  entrance 
way.  After  a brief  absence  I returned  to  discover 
that  he  had  found  his  way  into  the  Meeting  Room, 
again  hugging  the  wall.  Urging  him  with  a piece  of 
paper  led  to  his  attempt  to  cross  the  floor  register, 
and  he  fell  out  of  sight  through  the  grating. 

Social  actions  were  being  discussed  by  the  rele- 
vant committee  but  I could  not  take  my  mind  from 
the  little  newt.  I imagined  him  scurrying  along 
what  must  have  seemed  an  endless  course  around 
the  Meeting  Room.  He  would  inevitably  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  I assessed  my  responsibility. 
Could  I dismantle  the  register?  And  with  what 
tools?  Suppose  that  I went  home  and  forgot  him; 
would  not  memory  return  and  my  conscience  strike 
me? 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  construct  a 
ramp  of  paper  along  which  he  could  climb  back 
up  to  floor  level.  Folding  such  a piece  of  paper,  I 
went  back  to  the  register  and  inserted  it  when,  to 
my  amazement,  he  popped  out  unaided.  Now, 
using  the  piece  of  paper  as  a scoop,  I tried  to  lift 
him,  but  he  gave  me  quite  a chase.  It  was  no  easy 
job  for  the  little  fellow:  traction  on  the  waxed 
floor  was  too  much  and  he  wound  himself  around 
a chair  leg  for  protection  as  he  attempted  to  rest. 

I lifted  the  chair  and  the  chase  resumed,  though 
only  briefly.  As  C.J.  Ducasse  would  say,  he  decided 
that  not  his  will  but  mine  should  be  done,  and  he 
let  me  scoop  him  up.  It  was  now  only  a few  steps 
to  an  outer  door  of  Meeting  Room,  and  I took  him 


(Pacifists?  Continued  from  page  48) 

And  so,  if  the  pacifist  community  will  give  me 
membership  on  the  strength  of  this  new  definition, 
it  can  also  include  a host  of  others  who  may  give 
you  tit  for  tat  in  a personal  dispute  but  who  share 
our  vision  of  a world  where  the  anarchy  among  na- 
tions will  be  resolved  into  a world  of  law.  Where 
the  rule  of  the  power  structure  will  be  modified  by 
a wealth  of  non-violent  techniques  at  the  disposal 
of  minorities  to  the  end  that  the  power  structures 
cannot  become  overly  oppressive. 

The  rules  for  international  peace  have  all  been 
tried  and  proven  at  the  national  level  and  have  only 
to  be  applied  internationally.  These  rules  accept 
more  violence  than  I care  for,  but,  if  applied,  they 
could  do  away  with  both  war  and  defense  without 
the  need  for  any  improvement  in  human  nature. 

John  J.  Runnings 
University  Meeting 


out  and  dropped  him  onto  a leaf. 

Leaving  my  little  friend  to  the  dignity  of  the  re- 
covery of  his  own  composure,  I returned  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Social  Action  Committee  with  a 
momentarily  much  freer  conscience. 

Hugh  J.  Hamilton 
Claremont  Friends  Meeting 


For  FWCC  — Your  Views  Please? 

By  now,  all  Clerks  of  Monthly  Meetings  and  Clerks 
of  Preparative  Mee  tings  should  have  received  a copy 
of  the  FWCC  questionnaire  which  was  proposed, 
discussed  and  approved  at  the  Interim  Committee 
Meeting  in  London  last  May. 

In  order  to  make  FWCC  more  responsive  to  your 
needs,  we  ask  you  to  answer  the  questions  and  mail 
them  to  the  London  office  by  December  31st. 

Your  recommendations  will  be  summarized  and 
discussed  at  the  1978  Interim  Committee  Meeting 
and  presented  to  1979  Triennium  Meeting  partici- 
pants at  Gwatt,  Switzerland  for  action. 

Since  FWCC  involves  the  spiritual  insights,  think- 
ing and  witness  of  all  Friends  around  the  world,  it 
is  vital  that  we  express  our  concerns. 

It  is  important  too,  to  know  how  much  PYM  is 
involved  in  the  life  and  activities  of  FWCC,  — New 
Call  to  Peacemaking,  Quaker  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization, Committee  for  Economic  Responsibility, 
and  Wichita  Conference  to  name  a few. 

Van  Ernst 

For  PYM-FWCC  Representatives 


(Wise:  Continued  from  page  41 ) 
of  the  year  I parcel  out  to  the  causes  dear  to  my 
heart  — human  needs,  humane  concerns,  conserva- 
tion of  nature,  etc.  — the  remainder  of  the  allotted 
percentage,  choosing  only  those  agencies  that  meet 
the  standards  for  wise  giving  set  up  by  the  Nation- 
al Information  Bureau.*  I cannot  feel  that  I should 
channel  all  my  giving  into  the  Meeting  itself,  for 
that  would  be  dereliction  of  the  responsibility  that 
is  mine  as  steward  of  funds.  This,  then,  is  the  ad- 
justment I have  made  between  conflicting  pressures, 
and  it  feels  right  to  me.  It’s  a formula  that  has 
worked  satisfactorily  even  when  there  were  wide 
fluctuations  in  my  income,  but  I would  not  be  so 
brash  as  to  argue  that  it  can  or  should  be  adopted 
by  everyone. 

*419Park  Ave.S.,N.Y.,N.Y.  10016 

Myra  Keen 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

Thoughts  Charitable  and  Uncharitable 

Unto  those  who  respond  to  bulk  mailings  more 
shall  be  sent!  Lists  are  exchanged.  The  mailbox 
is  daily  clogged  with  duplicates  or  similar  appeals. 
Pseudo  telegrams  . . . SITUATION  HERE  STILL 
DESPERATE  . . . prayers  for  gifts  to  these  little 
helpless  children,  photos  and  eyewitness  accounts 
of  emaciated  women  and  children,  of  tortured  po- 
litical prisoners,  of  teenage  blacks  framed  on  rape 
and  murder  charges  — how  can  our  small  contribu- 
tions overcome  this  sea  of  darkness? 

One  must  not  hide  from  reality.  We  give  . . . 
unto  the  least  of  these  . . . but  do  not  feel  blessed. 
There  is  no  personal  contact,  no  joy  of  sharing  our 
last  crust  of  bread  with  a fellow  human. 

Sometimes  slip  up,  use  a two  year  old  ap- 

peal for  some  small  crisis  which  must  have  been 
met  long  ago  had  our  funds  been  used,  or  even  by 
passage  of  time.  One  wonders.  How  much  food 
reaches  the  hungry?  All  those  mailings!  Are  they 
feathering  their  own  nests?  Is  our  money  frittered 
away  in  high  cost  of  sloppy  administration?  Indi- 
vidual cases  and  projects  are  described,  but  rarely 
the  criteria  for  selection.  Are  their  field  workers  as 
uncritically  generous  as  they  expect  us  to  be?  Do 
they  pass  up  the  greater  need,  the  tougher  chal- 
lenges in  order  to  feed  us  with  success  stories? 

Yet  the  voluntary  agencies  are  probably  less  in- 
efficient than  most  government  bureaucracies,  and, 
through  dedicated  workers,  sometimes  they  achieve 
near  miracles.  And  even  if  they  fail  to  meet  some 
standard  of  efficiency,  who  else  is  there  to  take 
on  the  task?  The  needs  are  real.  And  if  I cannot 
reach  out  from  my  secure,  sheltered  life  to  help, 
who  else  will? 

In  spite  of  determined  pruning  my  list  last  year 
came  to  about  ninety  — deductible.  (I  keep  care- 
less records  of  the  others.)  In  order  to  survive,  I 
am  developing  procedures,  criteria,  or  perhaps 
“hunches”,  which  I share  only  in  the  hope  that 
others  will  shed  more  light. 

My  criteria  are  mostly  extraverted,  that  is,  based 
on  some  kind  of  attempt  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  likelihood  that  the  approach 
being  offered  will  work,  and  the  integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  organization.  I am  cautious 
about  responding  to  emotional  appeals  and  “emer- 
gencies”, especially  those  repeated  time  and  again 
with  no  solid  information.  It  is  better  to  resist  the 
impulse,  lay  them  aside  to  weigh  against  other  long 
term  causes.  I’m  especially  dubious  when  asked  to 
give  “in  the  name  of  Christ,”  correspondingly  grate- 
ful for  the  clear  description  of  overall  program  and 
financial  statement  annually  by  AFSC,  UNICEF, 
World  Neighbors  and  a few  others.  I read  them. 
When  in  doubt  about  a cause  whose  purpose  I want 
to  support,  I ask  for  such  a report  — usually  in  vain. 


One  organization  Friends  are  enjoined  not  to  sup- 
port is  the  Pentagon.  It  seems  worthwhile  to  keep 
the  proportion  of  deductible  donations  pretty  hi^, 
even  when  others  may  be  equally  or  even  more 
worthwhile,  from  the  long  viewpoint.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  the  law  penalizes  those  who  try 
to  change  the  law  or  the  “system.”  But  deductibil- 
ity is  biassed  toward  the  Right.  Tm  tempted  to  say 
“the  hell  with  it”  and  throw  in  my  lot  with  FCL, 
SANE,  Anti-Nuclear  Propositions  and  Environment- 
al lobbying  groups. 

Emergency  relief  is  all  right  if  temporary,  but  I 
believe  in  trying  to  understand  causes  and  work  for 
basic  change.  Fortunately,  many  responsible  groups 
are  now  shifting  toward  more  aid  for  development, 
more  respect  for  the  self  determination  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  Pro- 
gram of  Friends  World  Committee  has  taken  this 
approach  from  the  beginning,  often  helping  small 
local  initiatives.  Their  reports  not  only  describe 
the  program,  but  give  resources  for  understanding 
the  problems.  Moreover,  they  are  not  afraid  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  effect  of  our  own  life  style 
on  the  developing  nations. 

As  far  as  scale  goes,  small  is  beautiful.  I avoid 
mass  drives  against  dread  diseases.  The  danger  of 
size  is  professionalism,  failure  to  involve  people  and 
pass  on  needed  expertise.  Meals  for  Millions  is  an 
example  of  a small  group  passing  on  expertise,  do- 
ing one  thing  well  and  staying  with  it,  but  adaptive- 
ly. Such  groups,  or  for  that  matter  individuals  or 
schools,  must  be  able  to  count  on  a backlog  of 
faithful  supporters.  I try  not  to  drop  one  cause  and 
jump  upon  the  bandwagon  of  another,  which  gets 
more  headlines,  without  good  reason.  This  tends 
to  be  our  weakness  in  Social  Order  committees. 

But  our  strength  is  when  we  become  personally  in- 
volved, respect  the  dignity  of  those  we  want  to  help 
and  the  integrity  of  our  opponents.  We  can  avoid 
supporting  those  who  use  hate  rhetoric  or  obvious 
power  play.  I have  found  it  essential  to  keep  a re- 
cord of  contributions  to  each  cause  for  the  current 
year  for  quick  reference. 

As  to  my  internal  motives,  Tm  less  clear.  When 
I first  came  among  Friends  I noticed  that  they  did 
not  proselytize,  nor  did  they  ask  for  money.  We 
leave  each  to  his  own  manner  of  Seeking,  his  own 
conscience  in  giving.  We  do  in  fact  exchange  a 
good  deal  of  ministry  to  help  each  other  in  our 
seeking,  but  absolutely  none  related  to  giving.  The 
financial  needs  of  our  Meetings  are  small  compared 
with  conventional  churches,  yet  we  often  have  dif- 
ficulty meeting  our  budget  and  are  unwilling  to  add 
small  amounts  to  PYM  dues.  Is  this  because  our 
members  are  supporting  many  outside  causes?  Not 
likely,  says  a Friend  of  mine,  since  in  fact  some  af- 
fluent members  make  no  other  contributions.  The 
resources  of  other  Friends’  Service  and  lobbying  or- 
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ganizations  come  largely  from  non-Friends.  One 
might  have  expected  the  One  percent  More  Right 
Sharing  project  whould  have  taken  off  like  a roc- 
ket among  Friends  in  USA,  having  done  rather  well 
in  England.  But  the  tax  incentives  apparently  didn’t 
give  us  a good  enough  break;  our  support  is  minus- 
cule. 

There  are  pitfalls,  even  if  we  do  not  give  “to  be 
seen  of  men.”  It  is  easy  to  become  complacent 
when  giving  only  of  one’s  surplus,  and  very  easy  to 
become  addicted  to  wielding  money  as  a form  of 
power.  More  reasonably,  we  can  try  to  ascertain 
our  fair  share.  We  might  agree  to  accept  as  a per- 
sonal goal  that  we  should  give  at  least  as  much  to 
God  as  to  Caesar,  i.e.  a fund  matching  our  income 
tax.  But  would  we  look  askance  at  others  who 
don’t  give,  say,  their  “fair  share”  to  the  Meeting? 

It  is  more  authentic  that  we  respond  to  need  as  we 
find  it,  and  the  more  directly  involved  the  more  we 
should  be  able  to  have  a clear  leading. 

We  have,  I think,  failed  each  other,  and  even 
more  ourselves,  in  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
spiritual  implications  of  giving.  The  highest  kind  of 
giving  is  to  open  ourselves  to  the  Light  with  the  in- 
tention of  obeying,  wherever  it  should  lead.  The 
second  is  to  give  ourselves  in  service  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  But  we  know  how  service  without  spiri- 
tual leading  can  ride  roughshod  over  feelings,  or 
push  forward  our  own  solutions  to  the  point  of 
blind  ego  involvement.  Money  can  be  considered 
an  extension  of  service,  the  giving  more  indirect 
but  equally  a form  of  obedience  to  the  Light.  Gifts 
can  be  an  expression  of  deep  empathy  as  we  become 
aware  of  needs.  They  can  be  an  affirmation  of  bro- 
therhood, sharing  the  plenty  we  do  not  deserve  to 
lighten  the  burden  our  sisters  should  not  have  to 
carry.  They  can  be  an  act  of  reparation  for  some 
outrage  to  man  or  nature. 

Jesus’  story  of  the  gifts  to  the  temple  still  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  widow,  simple  and 
poor,  knew  how  to  trust  God  to  fill  her  needs. 
Knowing  that  all  she  had  was  from  God,  she  could 
give  Him  all  that  she  had.  How  hard  it  is  to  retain 
this  sense  of  “creatureliness”  that  all  we  have  — 
minds,  bodies,  skills,  jobs,  degrees,  savings  — are 
not  of  our  creation,  but  gifts  to  be  held  in  steward- 
ship. If  we  really  felt  this  way  we  could  give  up 
our  secretiveness,  share  the  Light  cheerfully,  help- 
ing each  other  in  the  moral  dilemma  of  balancing 
personal  or  family  needs  with  those  of  the  larger 
community.  As  we  seek  together  we  can  each  be- 
come more  joyfully  centered,  the  gifts  we  have  re- 
ceived being  used  more  and  more  in  harmony  with 
Divine  Creative  Purpose. 

Do  we  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  our  lives 
somehow  irrelevant  to  our  basic  values?  Do  we 
compartmentalize  our  lives,  guilt  ridden  because 
egalitarian  sentiments  are  belied  by  our  relative  af- 


Some  Thoughts  on  Giving 

The  following  quotes  are  used  to  set  the  scene, 
and  I put  them  down  here  to  save  you  the  trouble 
of  getting  out  your  Bible. 

From  Mark  12:17  we  note,  “And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  ‘Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  And  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.’  ” 

In  Luke  21 : 1-4  we  find,  “And  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  rich  men  that  were  casting  their  gifts  in  to 
the  treasury.  And  he  saw  a certain  poor  widow 
casting  in  thither  two  mites.  And  he  said,  ‘Of  a 
truth  I say  unto  you.  This  poor  widow  cast  in  more 
than  they  all:  for  all  these  did  of  their  superfluity 
cast  in  unto  the  gifts;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast 
in  all  the  living  that  she  had.’  ” 

Jesus’s  answer  to  the  rich  young  ruler  who  asked 
him  what  he  might  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  is  as 
follows.  (Matt.  19:21-24.)  “Jesus  said  unto  him. 

If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  which  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow  me.  But 
when  the  young  man  heard  the  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful;  for  he  was  one  that  had  great 
possessions.  And  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples. 
Verily,  I say  unto  you,  it  is  hard  for  a rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again  I say 
unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  a 
needle’s  eye,  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  U.S.  is  a rich  country, 
though  we  have  our  poor.  A question  I would  put 
to  you  is,  “How  many  ‘poor’  Quakers  are  there?” 

Here  is  a statistic  which  I heard  somewhere,  and, 
if  it  is  not  accurate  there  are  plenty  of  similar  ex- 
amples. Americans  spend  more  for  cosmetics  (yes. 
Women’s  Libbers,  that  includes  men)  than  for  the 
taxes  that  are  allotted  for  education.  People  will 
put  their  money  where  their  hearts  are. 

Our  treasurer  commented  provocatively  at  the 
last  Monthly  Meeting.  Our  instructions  to  him 
about  a year  ago  were  to  prepare  for  our  considera- 
tion a summary  of  our  regular  expenses  plus  possi- 
ble extra  expenses  and  project  a budget,  so  that  we 
might  have  some  idea  of  where  we  stood  financially 
to  plan  for  the  coming  months.  You  see,  we  had 
been  coming  out  in  the  red  slightly,  small  deficits, 
for  some  months. 

He  came  prepared  with  three  possible  budgets 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


fluence?  Or  do  we  weigh  our  urbane  hospitality, 
our  travel  or  self  actualizing  seminar,  our  teenagers’ 
skiing  weekends,  against  the  desperation  of  the  un- 
employed urban  youth,  the  land  hungry  campesino, 
or  the  parent  of  starving  children? 

Clare  Millikan 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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(Thoughts:  Continued  from  page  51) 

for  us  to  ponder  and  discuss:  one,  a fat  one  with 
a lot  of  items  for  giving,  an  intermediate  one  which 
eliminated  some  “luxuries”,  and  lastly,  a “bare 
bones”  list  — rent,  phone,  PYM  and  Quarterly 
dues  — standard  items  without  which  we  would  no 
longer  exist  as  a Monthly  Meeting  with  official  status. 

We  pondered  and  discussed,  and,  as  I remember, 
decided  to  be  flexible,  using  the  skeleton  and  add- 
ing or  subtracting  items  as  we  felt  moved.  I go  into 
this  detail  comparing  it  with  our  previous  philoso- 
phy, which  was  that  if  a demand  came  upon  the 
meeting  the  money  would  be  forthcoming  if  our 
faith  were  great  enough. 

What  was  our  treasurer’s  comment?  He  wonder- 
ed if  a budget  were  necessary.  We  actually  have, 
at  present,  the  largest  surplus  ever,  and  all  current 
obligations  are  met.  This  situation  is  somewhat  of 
a mystery  to  me.  I am  uncertain  whether  any  con- 
clusions about  giving  can  be  drawn  from  the  above 
example.  Givers  are  being  more  realistic  about 
Meeting  needs,  it  seems  to  me,  having  followed  the 
above  procedure.  Anyway,  this  is  the  situation  in 
my  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  another  monthly  meeting  financial  matters 
are  solved  in  this  manner.  Each  member  receives 
a “bill”  that  states  the  amount  expected  from  him. 
Apparently,  a working  budget  is  formulated  and  by 
a simple  division  each  member’s  responsibility  is 
ascertained. 

There  are  religious  bodies.  Mormons  and 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  for  example,  who  direct  mem- 
bers to  tithe  because  of  the  Biblical  admonition. 

Here  the  power  of  instruction  (Bible)  and  example 
(members  who  do  tithe)  are  at  work. 

Questions  come  to  mind  over  which  to  mull. 

Should  one  give  because  he  must  fulfill  an  obliga- 
tion? Should  he  give  because  he  is  grateful  that 
God  is  good  to  him?  Should  he  give  because  he 
senses  a need  that  he  is  concerned  about,  and 
which  he  can  satisfy?  Or,  what?  Somewhere  in  the 
above  alternatives  I have  a feeling  the  answer  for 
me  lurks. 

In  tithing,  it  may  be  done  solely  because  of  ex- 
ternal influences.  There  is  no  quarrel  here  with 
those  who  do  follow  authority  based  on  personal 
or  inner  convincement.  Perhaps  here  is  the  vital 
clue  to  giving  for  which  I am  searching. 

The  Bible  and  the  Church,  or  other  authority, 
might  be  right,  but  unless  I am  involved  spiritually, 
emotionally,  intellectually,  and  even  physically, 
does  my  giving  tend  to  be  an  empty  gesture?  Is 
the  gift  without  the  giver  bare? 

We  Friends  have  been  criticized  both  externally 
and  internally,  because  we  give  monies  to  the 
AFSC,  but  there  our  involvement  stops.  We  are 
said  to  salve  our  consciences  by  our  donations.  Do 
we  ride  on  the  plain  coattails  of  early  Friends?  Are 


we  but  a pale  shadow  of  our  religious  ancestors, 
who  had  no  AFSC,  who  laid  their  property,  their 
reputations,  yes,  their  very  lives  on  their  beliefs? 

So,  giving,  it  appears,  is  not  just  financial  support. 
There  is  the  added  matter  of  our  active  involvement 
in  reinforcing  what  our  money,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  donation,  supports. 

The  question  could  be  asked  when  making  a con- 
tribution, say,  to  your  Monthly  Meeting,  “What  are 
my  priorities?”  And,  “Am  I as  willing  to  open  my 
pocketbook  and  shell  out,  as  give  vocal  and  active 
support?”  In  case  someone  may  think  I am  urging 
“giving  until  it  hurts,”  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  point,  I feel,  is  the  same  as  it  is  when  one  is 
moved  to  give  utterance  in  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Be  sensitive  to  the  “wind  of  the  Spirit,”  to  the 
Leading.  What  you  give  — could  you  also  conceive 
it  an  act  of  worship? 

With  such  an  emphasis  placed  on  giving,  I won- 
der how  much  we  would  need  to  concern  ourselves 
with  budgets,  “steeplehouses”  (meeting  houses), 
rent,  allocations  to  this  and  that.  What  a tremen- 
dous force  might  be  released  if  we  gave  both  mon- 
ey and  heart. 

Friend,  when  it  comes  to  living  in  the  Light  and 
practicing  the  Presence,  where  doth  the  Lord  prick 
thee  when  thy  wallet  is  involved? 

Walt  Lohans 
Fresno  Meeting 


Letter 

Ritual  Murder 

To  Friends  in  California: 

On  Thursday,  August  1 1,  we  shared  the  disap- 
pointing news  that  the  California  Legislature  had 
voted  to  override  Governor  Brown’s  veto  of  the 
death  penalty.  So  the  Death  Penalty  is  with  us 
again  in  California. 

I had  a difficult  time  understanding  why  this  vote 
came  out  the  way  it  did  — not  politically,  but  spiri- 
tually. Could  it  be  the  right  way  of  things  — could 
it  be  the  will  of  God  — that  the  death  penalty  be 
reinstated  at  this  time?  I wrestled  with  this  ques- 
tion at  Yearly  Meeting,  and  I returned  to  work  with 
a new  understanding  of  our  task. 

If  we  had  won  the  override  — if  the  Governor’s 
veto  had  been  sustained  — our  next  battle  would 
have  been  an  initiative  sponsored  by  the  law  and 
order  forces.  We  were  ready  to  work  on  that,  and 
we  saw  some  good  chances  of  defeating  it.  But  it 
truly  would  have  been  a battle.  Each  side  would 
have  dug  in  their  heels  and  pulled  for  votes.  Scare 
stories  would  have  filled  the  news  media;  fear  of 
crime  would  have  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to 
fact. 
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We  can  continue  the  battle-line  approach;  we  can 
fight  cases  in  court,  seeking  to  have  each  new  law 
declared  unconstitutional.  These  tactics  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  only  buy  time.  They  cannot  change 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  must  live  with  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

The  truth  that  we  must  understand  is  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  state  are  scared  enough, 
or  angry  enough,  or  feeling  powerless  enough  that 
they  would  kill  to  quiet  their  fears.  They  would 
silence  that  part  of  their  souls  that  wants  all  peo- 
ple to  live  — that  would  preserve  the  species,  how- 
ever imperfect.  They  would  place  themselves  in 
the  position  of  murderer,  then  hope  to  forget  the 
deed,  and  be  done  with  the  problem. 

We  must  speak  truth  to  this  fear;  it  holds  an  un- 
deserving power  over  the  willingness  of  our  friends 
to  live  with  one  another.  We  can  speak  to  that  of 
God  in  these  people  who  say  they  need  the  death 
penalty  to  protect  them;  we  can  speak  to  the 
strength  within  them,  to  their  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  need  to  kill. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  did  not  lose  the 
death  penalty  fight  — we  haven’t  really  begun.  Our 
goal  is  not  a law  on  or  off  the  books,  but  a faith 
among  the  people  of  this  state  that  we  can  and 
that  we  will  live  with  each  other. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  at 
last  in  a state  in  which  most  of  the  people  had  de- 
cided it  was  wrong  to  kill? 

It  is  our  hope  and  our  clear  direction. 

Ruth  Flower 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
(Printed  at  the  request  oi  Davis  Meeting) 


New  Call  - NPYM 

At  Camp  Collins,  near  Portland,  October  28-30, 
seventy  of  us  gathered  for  “A  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making.” Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Friends  all 
worked  together  and  came  away  with  the  sense  of 
the  spirit  working  among  us  and  in  us.  Discussions 
for  the  most  part  centered  around  our  common 
goal,  peace,  and  the  differences  among  us  seemed 
unimportant. 

Friday  night  we  heard  the  personal  stories  of 
three  individuals.  They  spoke  of  the  influences  in 
their  lives  that  were  responsible  for  the  direction 
they  took:  Caroline  Wildflower  with  her  Quaker 
background,  her  questioning  at  a young  age  of  why 
there  were  no  Quakers  in  jail  now,  and  her  experi- 
ences with  civil  disobedience  and  finally  prison; 
Rick  Ukena,  who  was  led  to  the  Brethren  minis- 
try after  his  experiences  with  the  military;  and 
Norval  Hadley,  Superintendent  of  Northwest  Year- 
ly Meeting,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  “New  Call.” 


F riends  in  the  Orient 

We  have  just  represented  you  all  in  a most  deli- 
cious fashion!  Yoon  Gu  Lee,  Korean  Friend  whom 
many  of  you  know  and  with  whom  the  Friend-in- 
the-Orient  Committee  corresponded  at  one  time  on 
Korean  concerns,  is  here  in  New  Delhi  as  Senior 
Programme  Officer  for  UNICEF  in  this  region.  He 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Shin-Ai  Lee,  invited  five  friends, 
including  us,  to  their  home  for  a delicious  Korean 
dinner,  which  was  in  appreciation  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting’s  concern  for  Korea.  We  wish  you  all  could 
have  joined  us.  Laurie  Baker,  a British  Friend  and 
architect  who  has  lived  and  worked  for  many  years 
in  the  State  of  Kerala,  was  there  with  his  Indian 
doctor  wife.  He  had  once  been  with  the  Friends’ 
ambulance  unit  in  China  and  knew  PYM’s  beloved 
Robert  and  Margaret  Simkin  there.  How  deep  the 
ties  of  Friends  around  the  world!  We  have  enjoy- 
ed renewing  friendships  with  long-time  attenders 
of  Delhi  Meeting  — one  a devout  and  saintly  Hindu 
man  who  says,  “Whenever  we  go  deep  into  the 
Silence  together,  we  are  all  one.” 

As  you  may  remember  from  Marjorie  Sykes’ 
talks,  meetings  for  worship  come  and  go  in  Indian 
towns  according  to  the  “comings  and  goings”  of 
Friends.  In  Madurai,  where  we  live,  seven  of  us  are 
meeting  for  worship  on  Wednesday  nights.  One 
of  the  attenders  is  Shanti  Manual,  the  Indian  prin- 
cipal of  Lady  Doak  College,  who  has  asked  us  to 
speak  to  the  faculty  on  Quakers,  lead  a discussion, 
and  provide  them  with  some  Quaker  literature. 

We  fortunately  just  got  a good  supply  of  literature 
from  Michael  and  Christine  Marfit,  the  present 
Quaker  International  Affairs  Representatives  in 
New  Delhi.  Sadly,  Quaker  House,  which  used  to  be 
such  a helpful.  Friendly  center  in  this  crossroads  of 
the  world,  is  closed  now  — but  Meeting  for  worship 
continues  each  Sunday  in  the  library  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Leonard  and  Martha  Dart 


A talk  by  James  Lapp,  Moderator,  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Mennonites,  on  the  Biblical  and 
theological  basis  of  peacemaking  was  given  on 
Saturday,  followed  by  small  group  discussions. 

An  open  meeting  around  “New  Call”  is  being 
planned  for  the  afternoon  of  February  19  at 
George  Fox  College  in  Newberg,  Oregon.  The 
spring  regional  conference  will  be  held  in  May. 

Ben  Richmond  and  Jean  Roberts 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Delegates 
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Political  Success 

(Continued  from  last  month) 

(Last  month  the  point  was  made  that  Friends  as 
well  as  other  human  beings  all  have  a dark  side  as 
well  as  a light,  and  that  we  are  prone  to  make  bind- 
ing, long-term  commitments  of  our  lives  at  the 
drop  of  a hat  and  without  regard  for  history  or  con- 
sequences, then  to  rationalize  our  actions.  We  must 
guard  against  these  deplorable  actions.  Among  se- 
veral possible  candidates  for  commitment  of  our 
lives,  empowerment,  the  Pennsylvania  model,  and 
community  are  examined  here  in  a limited  way.) 

Empowerment  is  another  of  our  short-term,  easy 
catch  phrases  that  sound  good  and  produce  evil 
consequences.  It  is  not  worthy  of  commitment. 

The  crude  argument  runs  something  like  this:  a 
minority  like  Blacks,  women,  Chicanos,  prisoners, 
or  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  has  been 
suffering  oppression  or  unequal  opportunity  for 
years  or  generations.  If  we  give  them  the  tools, 
such  as  organization  skills,  guns,  or  bombs,  they 
will  have  the  power  to,  and  in  fact  will  bend  the 
oppressor  to  their  will  and  get  paid  not  only  in 
equal  opportunity  but  possibly  in  triple  damages. 
They  will  right  the  wrongs  of  300  years  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  zealots,  that  may  be  only  justice. 

Friends  find  empowerment  a seductive  path,  and 
this  is  a tool  embraced  and  touted  by  the  AFSC, 
which  is  80%  non-Friends  in  staff  and  contributors. 
It  is  an  easy  method  and  a bad  means  by  which  to 
achieve  hoped-for  good  ends  that  allows  us  to  re- 
main technically  non-violent  in  preachment  and 
action.  The  Whites  are  lily  pure  while  the  minor- 
ities can  be  counted  on  to  exercise  their  coercive 
power  (do  their  own  dirty  work). 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  empowerment  compro- 
mises Friends’  principles  of  gentleness,  persuasion, 
non-violence,  seeing  that  of  God  in  every  person, 
and  involves  the  use  of  evil  means,  which  some 
Friends  vow  cannot  produce  good  ends,  the  whole 
argument  fails  because  the  minorities  are  human 
beings  no  different  from  us  the  oppressors.  Put 
them  in  the  saddle  and  they  will  oppress  just  as  we 
or  our  ancestors  have.  Political  success,  for  Friends, 
cannot  consist  in  continuing  the  system  of  oppres- 
sion. It  must  lie  in  building  a world  in  which  op- 
pression does  not  and  cannot  exist.  To  expect  dif- 
ferent behavior  from  former  oppressees  who  have 
battled  their  way  to  parity  or  excessive  power  in  a 
system  where  oppression  is  possible  is  folly  com- 
pounded by  ignorance.  Those  who  call  themselves 
Friends  must  reject  this  commitment  of  their  lives, 
and  Friends  have  no  business  allowing  their  think- 
ing and  their  social  action  to  be  contaminated  by 
bowing  before  the  false  prophet  of  empowerment. 

Pennsylvania  is  a hard  and  intriguing  lesson  for 
Friends,  who  think  about  it  too  little.  I have  not 


read  or  written  the  definitive  history  of  that  period 
from  the  Friends’  point  of  view,  so  must  go  easy 
on  judgment.  However,  some  of  the  blatant  redi- 
ties are  clear  even  to  casual  observation.  Penn,  a 
good  Quaker,  got  the  land  grant.  But  wnat  seemed 
like  a golden  opportunity  for  a Friendly  demonstra- 
tion in  politics  was  compromised  from  the  begin- 
ning: he  couldn’t  invite  only  Friends  to  colonize 
the  territory  — that  would  have  imposed  a religious 
qualification  alien  to  English  law  and  customs  as 
well  as  to  Quaker  principles  of  acceptance  and  “see- 
ing that  of  God  in  every  person.”  Or  could  he? 

That  would  have  made  a theocratic  state  within  the 
Colonies  — later  the  Confederation  and  the  Repub- 
lic — akin  to  the  modern  State  of  Israel.  It  is  hard 
to  visualize  that  possibility.  Yet  if  Friends  were  to 
govern  and  control  that  state,  it  would  probably 
have  been  necessary  to  insist  (by  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  individual  interview  with  prospective  set- 
tlers) that  Quaker  principles  of  honesty,  fairness, 
equality,  community,  consensus,  non-violence,  and 
experiment  be  understood,  adhered  to,  trained  and 
educated  for,  and  used  as  a basis  for  ejection  from 
the  commonwealth  if  they  were  violated.  How  is 
that  for  legislating  conformity?  A loyalty  oath 
every  year  pales  by  comparison. 

It  is  obvious  that  Penn  and  Friends  did  not  do 
these  things  and  it  is  a tribute  to  the  longevity  of 
institutions  that  Friends  stayed  in  nominal  control 
for  seventy  years,  while  Penn’s  son  participated  in 
a crooked  land  deal  with  the  Indians,  while  non- 
Friendly  colonists  defended  their  often  ill-gotten 
property  and  their  lives  with  guns,  while  the  British 
and  the  French  fomented  wars  with  the  Indians, 
and  while  the  Crown  demanded  its  pounds  of  flesii 
for  the  war  machine. 

I return  to  the  conditions  for  political  success, 
which  I have  outlined  above  as  necessary  for  Qua- 
kers to  have  remained  in  control  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Incidentally,  under  Quaker  control  the  State 
would  not  have  participated  in  the  Revolution, 
which  rnight  have  been  “lost”  thereby,  nor  joined 
the  Union  — the  first  “secession,”  and  it  would 
probably  have  thrown  off  British  rule  by  Friendly 
means.)  These  conditions  are  probably  necessary 
for  any  Quaker  experiment  in  politics  to  succeed. 
Not  that  any  religious  belief  ntQd.  be  specified.  But 
that  our  testimonies  must  inform  the  rules  of  the 
game.  These  are  the  stuff  of  which  a decent  polity 
is  made.  If  Quaker  fiber  is  too  soft  for  convince- 
ment  of  ourselves  (we  now  refuse  the  quaint  cus- 
tom of  reading  out  of  Meeting)  or  for  the  word 
“insistence”  (if  you  break  the  rules  you  will  be 
asked  insistently  to  leave  and  your  property  will 
be  confiscated),  then  we  will  fail  as  Friends  did  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  failure  will  be  of  our  own  be- 
lief and  commitment;  it  will  not  be  a failure  of 
Friends’  principles,  nor  attributable  to  the  “inevi- 
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table”  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  nor  to  any  of 
a thousand  other  rationalizations  with  which  we 
please  ourselves. 

I turn  now  to  the  life  of  cooperation,  which  is  no 
bed  of  roses,  and  which  must  be  informed  by  the 
political  failure  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
reason  I think  cooperative  living  is  so  difficult  for 
us  is  that  we  are  trained  from  birth,  (nay  indoctri- 
nated), with  passionate  ideas  about  individualism, 
privacy,  competition,  getting  ahead,  progress,  mak- 
ing good,  rivalry  — I am  redundant,  but  so  are  we 
in  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  underlying  attitudes. 
It  is  the  business  of  cooperative  living  not  to  sup- 
press the  ego,  but  to  define  the  relationship  of  in- 
dividual achievement  and  recognition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group. 

The  Cooperative  Movement,  if  such  there  be,  is 
shot  through  with  compromise,  is  little  more  than 
accommodation  with  private  gain  (read  unions, 
farm  monopoly  marketing,  political  power),  is  a 
very  partial  attempt  to  introduce  humanity  into  a 
few  of  our  business  relations  that  takes  more  time 
than  we  have  to  give  and  gives  us  an  excuse  for 
failure:  “We’ve  tried  cooperation.”  It  is  not  a 
commitment;  rather,  it  is  a continuation  of  our 
lifelong  searches  for  the  best  combination  of  bar- 
gains and  amenities. 

I do  not,  therefore,  recommend  joining  your 
local  cooperative  store  as  a commitment  to  a way 
of  life  or  a Movement  Toward  a New  Society.  The 
nearest  we  can  come  to  a cooperative  commitment 
(the  prerequisite  for  political  success  for  Friends) 
is  the  cooperative  life.  This  means  living  in  a com- 
munity that  owns  the  land  and  houses,  working  in 
a group  that  owns  the  means  of  production,  and 
sharing  or  lending  surpluses  to  the  end  that  all  who 
come  in  real  contact  with  you  are  enabled  to  do  the 
the  same. 

I was  recently  challenged  by  a friend  of  mine 
who  had  just  read  the  Earthquaker  contribution 
schedule,  which  averages  3-5%  of  readjusted  gross 
income.  “That’s  a lot  of  money.  I thought  the 
$50  we  contributed  was  a healthy  sum,  but  it  was 
really  nothing.  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  over- 
throw the  U.S.  Government?”  “Not  exactly,”  I 
answered.  The  point  is  that  setting  up  a coopera- 
tive life  takes  money.  But  another  point  is  that  if 
we  take  our  commitment  seriously,  if  we  live  fru- 
gally and  put  our  surplus  power  and  money  togeth- 
er to  the  end  of  the  cooperative  life,  we  have  all 
we  need. 

I do  not  deny  the  difficulties  of  cooperative  liv- 
ing in  my  own  small  living  and  working  communi- 
ties. But  my  commitment  to  this  way  of  life  is  un- 
yielding not  only  because  it  gives  satisfactions  that 
far  outweigh  its  exacerbations.  It  is  in  my  view  the 
only  institutional  form  through  which  Friends’ 
principles  have  any  ghost  of  a chance  of  political 


Letter 

Unloving  Adversary 

Dear  Bob, 

I realize  that  this  letter  should  probably  go  into 
the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  since  it  will  have 
the  PYM  coverage,  but  I didn’t  realize  until  today 
that  I wanted  to  remark  about  an  event  that  hap- 
pened at  PYM. 

During  the  film  “Lovejoy’s  Nuclear  War,”  some 
people  in  the  audience  booed  and  jeered  when  a 
man,  an  employee  of  the  power  company,  defend- 
ed that  company’s  actions.  I felt  very  uncomfort- 
able with  the  noisemaking.  Actually,  I was  very  an- 
gry with  “those  people”  who  would  fall  in  with  the 
good-guy  versus  the  bad-guy  stance.  (My  reaction, 
of  course,  put  me  in  the  same  position  — just  a 
different  bad-guy.) 

Anyway,  I have  since  then  remembered  back  to  a 
Meeting  for  Worship  at  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  pro- 
bably about  five  years  ago,  when  a man  stood  and 
spoke  about  the  fact  that  particular  words  some- 
times had  a powerful  effect  on  him.  The  most  re- 
cent of  these  words  was  enemy.  He  had  heard  two 
people  in  the  audience  at  a public  meeting  talking 
with  one  another  and  using  the  word  enemy.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  if  we  label  someone  “the  ene- 
my,” we  feel  free  to  heap  any  manner  of  abuse  on 
one  so  labeled.  Just  the  naming  seems  to  divert 
our  attention  from  seeking  that  of  God  in  every- 
one. 

Only  today,  when  I realized  that  I had  released  my 
my  anger  toward  only  “those  people”  who  had  up- 
set my  notion  of  Quakerly  Conduct,  and  that  I was 
stumbling  along  just  as  they,  did  I understand  that 
I wanted  others  to  know  about  my  reaction,  which 
is  a very  common  one.  The  more  we  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  an  unloving  adversary  position,  the  greater 
our  chance  of  finding  peace  — within  and  without. 

Marilee  Eusebio 
Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting 


success.  I am  willing  to  be  reasoned  out  of  this 
position,  but  your  criticism  will  need  to  be  cogent. 

Are  Friends  then  ready  for  political  success?  I 
see  my  Meeting  (Palo  Alto)  arguing  about  giving 
away  $500,000  to  the  things  they’ve  given  $500 
to  before,  without  a glimmer  of  the  meaning  of 
political  success  or  of  what  it  would  take  to  accom- 
plish a Friendly  world.  Must  the  answer,  then,  be 
“no?”  The  answer,  my  Friends,  must  be  that  we 
will  never  be  readier.  Split  wide  open  and  failing 
to  understand  the  simplest  phrases  we  mouth,  we 
will  not  get  anywhere.  Once  we  clarify  our  minds 
and  agree  on  what  it  takes,  100,000  Friends,  nay 
10,000,  nay  1,000  will  be  invincible. 


RS 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Los  Angeles  Meeting's  Newsletter  has  a two-page 
supplement  giving  the  history  of  the  Meeting.  It 
was  organized  in  the  late  1930s  and  met  in  a num- 
ber of  locations  before  coming  to  the  present  meet- 
ing house  at  4167  South  Normandie,  in  June, 

1963. 

University  Meeting  reports  that  the  AFSC  staff 
and  others  have  begun  work  on  a new  project  to 
support  Indian  treaties,  countering  the  national 
political  backlash  against  Indian  tribes;  it  will  be  a 
positive  non-Indian  voice  in  support  of  Indian  tri- 
bal sovereignty.  An  AFSC  education  project  dur- 
ing the  summer,  S.A.F.E.  (Student  Action  Force 
on  Education)  worked  with  several  key  issues  fac- 
ing high-school  students;  some  19  students  parti- 
cipated. 

Under  the  title,  “Coffee,  Tea,  and  Thee”  San 
Francisco  Meeting's  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  reports  on  a study  of  our  use  of  tea 
and  coffee  and  the  relationship  to  the  problem 
of  world  hunger.  The  economies  of  many  Third 
World  and  developing  countries  are  being  tied  to 
cash-cropping,  the  raising  of  crops  that  can  be  sold 
to  the  wealthier  nations.  Unfortunately,  this  tends 
to  reduce  the  diversity  of  food  production,  and  the 
excess  capital  generated  is  not  necessarily  used  for 
the  importing  of  needed  foods.  It  is  not  clear  that 
our  abstaining  from  coffee  and  tea  will  be  itself 
translated  into  more  food  for  the  world’s  hungry, 
but  our  use  of  these  commxodities  does  lend  sup- 
port to  the  system  that  keeps  food  from  being 
produced. 

The  Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group,  an  allow- 
ed meeting  under  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting, 
meets  now  in  the  home  of  Jackie  Stillwell,  38a  Av. 
4-89,  Zone  7,  Guatemala  City,  on  the  2nd  and  4th 
Sundays  of  each  month.  Discussion  at  10  a.m., 
silent  worship  at  1 1 , and  potluck  lunch  at  noon. 
Visitors  are  welcome  but  should  check  by  tele- 
phone: Dick  Wilson  at  Eriends  World  College, 
81497  (days),  or  Jackie  Stillwell,  45103  (evenings). 
Contributions  to  the  Scholarship  Program  are  wel- 
comed, for  training  young  Indian  women  and  men 
to  become  teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  agronomists, 
etc.,  and  also  for  the  construction  and  equipping 
of  a community  center  for  62  families  in  San  Juan 
Sacatepequez,  where  they  will  live  cooperatively 
on  4 acres  of  land.  This  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Worship  Group  from  funds  contributed  after  the 

1976  earthquakes.  A report  on  the  funds  received 
from  Friends  in  the  U.S.  shows  that  in  1976 
$29,600  was  used  in  emergency  relief  and  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  planned  community.  In 

1977  $4,200  came  in,  but  $4,000  more  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  1978  budget  and  the  commit- 
ments for  aid  to  the  students  now  in  training.  Con- 
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tributions  can  be  sent  to  Thomas  C.  Hunt,  Apar- 
tado  Postal  29-C,  Guatemala,  C.A.  Or,  for  income 
tax  deduction,  checks  can  be  made  out  to  Orange 
Grove  Friends  Meeting  and  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
1340  New  York  Drive,  Altadena,  CA  91001,  de- 
signated for  relay  to  Guatemala  Worship  Group. 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

San  Francisco  Meeting  announces  three  new  arri- 
vals during  the  past  month:  To  James  and  Nancy 
Pederson,  a son.  Max,  born  September  23.  To 
Jonathan  and  Rose  Betz-Zall,  a daughter,  Marissa 
Starshine,  Oct.  5.  To  Bert  and  Kathie  Kanewske, 
a son,  Daniel  Bert,  October  15. 

Marriages 

Carle  Hadley  and  Marie  Tracy,  of  Whitleaf  Meet- 
ing, April  22. 

Rebecca  Warren,  of  Whitleaf  Meeting,  and 
Richard  Tillberg,  at  Santa  Monica  Meetinghouse, 
September  1 0. 

Kathy  Barnhart  and  John  McCarthy,  oi  Berkeley 
Meeting,  October  2. 

Deaths 

Ann  ^xuwQx , Berkeley  Meeting,  aged  18,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  A memorial 
service  was  held  Sept.  25. 

Harry  Helson,  Berkeley  Meeting,  died  suddenly, 
October  23. 

Heberto  Sein,  Mexico  City  Meeting,  died  Oct. 

31,  following  a stroke. 


